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[The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for the 
views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other journals. 
The object of the RerortER is to spread information, and articles are necessarily 
quoted which may contain views or statements for which their authors can alone be 
held responsible. | 








Hinnual Meeting of the Society. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was 
held on Thursday afternoon, March 29, at 2, Princes’ Gate, by invitation of 
the President of the Society, Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., who occupied the 
chair. Among those present were Sir W. Brampton Gurdon, M.P., Rev. J. 
H. Harris, Mr. William A. Cadbury, Col. J. G. Stopford, Mr. J. McKean, M.P., 
Mr. Joseph Nolan, M.P., Mr J. Barry O’ Callaghan, Mr. W. A. Albright, Mr. 
F. G. Cash, Mr. H. R. Fox Bourne (Aborigines Protection Society), Mr. 
Ralph Durand, Miss Violet Simpson, Mr. Noel Buxton, Mr. Charles R. 
Buxton, and the Secretary. 


The Cuarrman referred to the fundamental obligation which was laid 
upon the Society to do all that was possible towards bringing about the sup- 
pression of slavery and the slave trade in our own dominions above all, and 
in foreign countries as well. We should consider the obligations which we 
had inherited from the past. There were some who thought that there was 
not now the zeal which was shown in this matter in the past. Much had 
been said lately, particularly at election times, about what ought to be done. 
He sincerely hoped that in the present year we were going to see greater 
zeal and interest than had been recently shown. The absence of interest in 
the matter arose partly from the great mass of subjects now occupying 
people’s minds, which were not forced upon their attention fifty or a hundred 
years ago. Another reason might be found in the very common belief that 
practically slavery bad ceased to exist all the world over. We could, how- 
ever, say with confidence—being in a centre to which world-wide information 
came—that this assertion was a mistake; it was a great pity that it continued 
to be made. Referring to the West Coast of Africa, it had certainly been 
proved that the capture of slaves in the interior was being carried on under 
the old methods of a hundred years ago, in the days of Pitt and Wilberforce. 
There was a habit of setting one tribe against another, and then of capturing 
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the survivors and taking them down to the coast, shipping them to various 
places, with all the circumstances which used to attach to the slave trade of 
old days. He was grieved to have to inform the meeting that Mr. Henry W. 
Nevinson was kept away by serious illness in his family. Mr. Nevinson had 
recently returned from visiting the interior of Africa and the coast of Angola, 
and his evidence was very valuable. The Chairman then referred to the 
condition of things in the Congo State. There had been an enormous in- 
crease in the demand for india-rubber, which, while not worth much in the 
middle of Africa, was worth a great deal when it reached Europe, and that 
had led to the whole population being forced to devote themselves to gather- 
ing rubber. That had led to the committal of many grievous outrages, and 
much suffering ; it had led to the invasion of villages, to the capture of men, 
women, and children, to their retention as hostages, and to their mal-treat- 
ment in various ways in order to compel them to bring in greater quantities 
of india-rubber. These things had been proved, over and over again, by the 
evidence of those who had come from the Congo State. They had an eye- 
witness present, in the person of Mr. Harris, who would tell the meeting 
what he knew and what he had seen. 


From the days of Wilberforce and Pitt onward, men had dreamed dreams 
of what Africa might become, when helped by the civilization of Europe. 
He (the chairman) feared that at the present moment the realisation of such 
dreams seemed very remote. There were indeed parts of Africa in which 
civilization was going ahead and doing good to the people, but it was neces- 
sary that the attention of Europe should be drawn to such parts as the Congo 
State, where the suffering and misery prevailing were as great as they had 
ever been. 


We had reason for believing that in Belgium, and in other countries, 
the public mind was being awakened to these facts. If there were any who 
could disprove them, and could prove that these deplorable revelations ot 
present-day slavery were a hallucination and a mistake, they would be wel- 
come indeed. 


The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the annual report 
of the Society, which had been circulated, and the election of the Treasurer, 
Secretary and Committee. In regard to the Committee, they were making 
a new departure, and had invited ladies to join them. Three names of ladies 
were before them to-day for election ; those of Lady Scott, Miss Cust, and 
Mrs. C. E. Alexander. 


Mr. Witu1am A, Capsury seconded the motion, Referring to Mr. Nevin- 
son’s experiences, he said that he had met Mr, Nevinson before he went out 
to West Africa and had followed with the greatest interest the record of what 
he had seen, as related in Harper's Magazine. He had also read letters from 
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those who had met Mr. Nevinson. In his absence it might be interesting to 
try to realise the position of the Portuguese, and the attitude they adopted. 


Three years ago he (the speaker) had been in Lisbon and interviewed 
many of the shippers of the cocoa which was the produce of the islands of 
San Thomé and Principe. They then stated that new regulations were 
coming into force which would revolutionise the existing conditions, and put 
the contract system on a level with the British labour system in South 
Africa. All the reforms were on paper—they looked extremely feasible— 
and the advice of Sir Martin Gosselin (then British Minister at Lisbon) had 
been that in fairness to the Portuguese they ought to wait and see what was 
effected. He (Mr. Cadbury) regretted to say that the Government which 
framed the reforms soon went out of office, and the whole thing dropped. He 
had again visited Lisbon this year and found, to his regret, that the authorities 
no longer held by the promised reforms, and the people interested in the 
Islands merely informed him that there was no prospect of further alteration 
in the state of affairs. They professed, however, to be exceedingly sorry for 
what went on, and said, that the only way to reform the natives was by en- 


couraging tribal wars! They also held that when the natives were once 


landed the treatment they received was humane. He (Mr. Cadbury) believed 
that that really was the case, because, the cost of the labour having trebled 
within the last ten years, it would be absurd to ill-treat the labourers and 
make them unfit for work. A certain amount of corporal punishment was 
permitted, but, speaking generally, and allowing for some exceptions, actual, 


systematic ill-treatment might be considered to be a thing of the past. He 


was glad to know that the English people would welcome any action which 
America might take with a view to improve the present condition of things. 
The resolution was then put and carried. 


The Chairman intimated that questions would be allowed at the close of 
Mr. Harris’s speech, but that speakers would be restricted to five minutes 
each. 
The Rev. J. H, Harris (from the Upper Congo), then moved tke follow- 
ing resolution :— 
“That this Meeting, deploring the continued existence of slavery in Africa, 
‘both open and disguised under forced labour systems, protests especially 
.against the trade in natives from the interior, and the system of so-called con- 
tract labour in Portuguese West Africa, and also against the oppressive ad- 
ministration of the Congo Free State, whereby the labour of the natives is 
ruthlessly exploited, and under which, in spite of the recent Commission of 
Inquiry, they continue to suffer cruel outrage. It calls upon H.M. Govern- 
ment to do all that may be possible to protest against and actively oppose these 
infringements of international obligations. 
“This meeting notes with satisfaction the steps which have been taken by 
H.M. Government to stop the importation of Chinese indentured coolies into 
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the Transvaal and to put down the evils of the system with a view to ending it 

altogether, and welcomes the recent declaration by the Government of their 

desire to do everything in their power to safe-guard the rights and interests 

and prevent the exploitation of native races in South Africa for the purpose of. 

gain.” 

After referring to the recent meeting of the Aborigines Protection 
Society, in which he had taken part, and to a letter which had appeared in. 
the Tribune from Mr. McKean, M.P., Mr. Harris said :— 


The outrages on the Congo are distinctly the outcome of the system, 
introduced there by King Leopold, and this afternoon I want to take an 
extract or two from his own report, and supply you with the evidence upon 
which that report is based, for after all, we cannot get an intelligent 
grasp of what has been going on, and what is still going on in the Congo 
Basin, unless we have not only the conclusions but the evidence upon. 
which those conclusions are based. 


In the report there is a statement with regard to the taking of land’ 
from the natives, and not only the taking of land, but of all the produce 
of it. Absolute ownership is claimed over practically the whole of the 
Congo. There is no longer any possibility of trading with the natives. 
Over and over again Europeans have been threatened with punishment. 
for making purchases from the natives. How then, seeing that the produce. 
of the land is not purchasable, is that produce to be obtained possession. 
of? A system of force has been introduced, and that system has involved 
the taking of hostages—men, women and children—and the holding of 
these hostages until redeemed by the relatives bringing in what was 
considered a sufficient amount of produce. 


It is in the capture of these hostages, and in their subsequent treat- 
ment, that the great majority of the atrocities have occurred. 


The white man has been given the power to take natives and put: 
them into prison, and to use the chicotte, a twisted whip made of hippo- 
potamus hide, three feet long, with rough edges, with which a native 
is flogged if the rubber he has brought in is insufficient. I have seen as 
many as fifty flogged one after another, the victims receiving from ninety 
to one hundred blows each. That is not an isolated instance, it is not 
an act committed by an individual in some distant parts of the Congo. 
But it is legalised, for according to the Report of the Commission of 
Inquiry, the law in regard to flogging is that “fifty strokes is the- 
maximum, not more than twenty-five to be given in one day, and in case- 
of wounds being caused, or fainting, the strokes must cease immediately.” 
That practically is the limit to which flogging in intended to go, but as: 
a matter of fact, the native is flogged until he can bear no more. 
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We come further, to the system of hostage taking. What do we find 
in the Report—which certainly is not biassed in favour of far-reaching 
reform on the Congo? It is stated that people are sometimes kept in 
the hostage houses for weeks, and even for months. One native, Mpombo, 
the chief of Bolumboloko, was actually kept in one of those places for 
fifteen months, in order that the white men might secure a continuous 
supply of rubber from his village. My wife and I have seen a hundred 
natives—men, women and children—tied by the necks and kept in strings 
of eight or ten, until ransomed in supplies of rubber by their relatives. 


It is in catching these hostages that the greater number of atrocities 
have occurred. King Leopold’s own commission says in regard to the 
capture of these hostages :— 


“ Occasionally it is deemed necessary to act more energetically. In such 
cases, the written order given by his superior to the commander of the 
expedition was limited to the direction that he should ‘ recall the natives 
to their duties.’ The most frequent result is that the natives flee at the 
approach of the expedition without attempting any resistance. The practice 
then generally followed, consisted in occupying the deserted village or the 
neighbouring plantations; driven by hunger the natives come back, either 
singly or in small groups. They arrest them and try to lay hold of the 
chiefs or head-men, who almost always yield, pledging themselves never 
again to fail in their obligations, and sometimes they are compelled to pay 
a fine besides. 

“ When it happens that the natives delay any rubber, the customary 
plan is the sending of search parties to beat the bush and bring in all the 
natives they may find. The dangers of this system are readily seen. The 
armed black, left alone, feels the reviving of the old sanguinary instinct, 
which even the most rigid discipline can with difficulty hold in check. It 
is in connection with this form of service that the greater part of the 
murders have been committed for which the State soldiers are reproached. 

“ A still more difficult operation is that of the expeditions sent out to 
capture fugitives. In the course of such expeditions grave abuses have 
occured, men, women and children have been killed, even at the very 
time they sought safety in flight, others have been imprisoned, women have 
been taken as hostages.” 

Here is the case of a village, Bolima, which had been unable to 
‘supply its quantity of rubber, the Company sent a number of soldiers to 
punish the people and to bring in hostages. 


The soldiers were given ten Albini rifles and twenty muzzle-loading 
rifles, and were divided into two parties, one approaching the village on 
one side, the other party from another side. 

The old chief was found by one of the parties and wounded in the 


thigh; hearing the guns fired, the natives started for the forest. The old 
chief managed to escape, but the soldiers followed and shot down his 
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son, who was standing over him. The chief was shot again and killed, 
together with a number of the people. This was evidence given before the: 
Commission of Inquiry. When the soldiers came back and reported how 
many they had killed, the white officer had the soldiers, who carried the 
muzzle-loading guns, flogged, because they had not killed sufficient. The- 
State soldiers were then sent to punish the people and more of them were 
killed. 


The State soldiers followed the people “beating up the bush,” and 
they were assisted by native warriors from adjoining towns. I am quite 
sure that the reason why they cut up the people on that occasion was 
because the white men were unable to control them. 


When the Commission of Inquiry went out to the Congo, King 
Leopold promised Lord Lansdowne that the witnesses should not be 
punished, but there was a man who occupied a subordinate position in a. 
certain district, who was charged with a large number of outrages, but 
after the Commission had left the country, that very man was promoted. 
He captured one of the chief witnesses who had appeared before the 
Commission, put him in chains, and transported him to another part of 
the country, never allowing him to return to his own village. 


T could go on until I had given you hundreds of instances of the way 
in which we are flouted by the Congo Administration. 


The Report states :— 

“ Missionaries brought before the Commission a multitude of witnesses. 
(native), who revealed a large number of crimes and excesses alleged to 
have been committed by auxiliary soldiers, who killed without pity.” 

(The Commissioners) “were obviously unable to verify the facts, but the 
truth of the charges was borne out by a mass of evidence and by official 
reports.” 

“Of how many crimes and abuses the native soldiers had been guilty 
it would be impossible to say.” 

I was present on one occasion when the white rubber-collectors 
“admitted they were absolutely unable to rebut evidence given.” As a 
matter of fact, Mons. Longtain, director of the Company, merely threw 
up his hands when asked to deny the charges I had made, saying, “ I 
cannot do it”; he had to admit that what I had stated was the truth. 


Chiefs brought to the Commissioners the names of man after man, 
woman after woman, child after child, who had been killed, until the 
Commission was satisfied that the charges were well founded. 


Mr. Harris then showed a number of twigs which had actually been 
brought to the Commission, representing the number of murders committed 
in the villages of Lifamba, Boendo and others, In the last named village 
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no fewer than 185 adults and 88 children were murdered, and this sort of 
thing had gone on since the Commission left. Every deposition is in 
the hands of the Congo State authorities. 


Mr. Harris proceeded to give an account of his visit to Nsongo-Mboyo 
in which about 80 of the people were killed. It was a deplorable sight, 
every house had been razed to the ground, and the people had not a 
single place to live in. Gradually the people began to come cautiously out 
of the bush, twenty or thirty of them, practically all that were left of 
that great tribe, the Nsongo-Mboyo. 


The old chief came and said, “We have heard of you, but why have 
you waited until we have been swept off the face of the earth like this ? 
We heard you were away down the river and were protesting against the 
white men killing us, but you have left us until these are all that are 
left.” The stories these people told were simply heart-breaking. One 
woman had been chopped in half by one of the soldiers, because the 
rubber brought by her brother was short. There was a case, in a near 
village, of eleven people in one family being killed in a rubber raid, 
-another of nine having been killed in one family, and so on. 


This sort of thing has been proved to be the outcome of the system. 
In attacking that system, they were not attacking the Belgian Government; 
that Government is no more responsible for the administration of the 
Congo than the English Government. Nor was it the Belgians they were 
attacking, for the cruellest people he had known out there had not been 
Belgians. The system remains in their hands and they are unable to 
alter it. Again, it seemed cruel and unjust to place all the responsibility 
for what had happened upon the subordinates, because they were simply 
driven to do what they did by their superiors. 


Referring to a remark of Sir Edward Grey’s about the number of 
suicides of white men in the Congo, Mr. Harris said he had himself 
known several white men who had committed suicide rather than carry 
‘out this abominable system. 


The Cuairman referred with regret to the absence from the meeting of 
Sir WittaM Des. Veox, G.C.M.G., who was kept away by illness, and called 
upon the Secretary to read a letter received from him. Sir W. Des Vooux 
wrote as follows :— 

“T will endeavour to express shortly, in writing, what I had hoped 
to say more fully at the meeting, about the Congo State. Unless reports 
coming from many independent quarters are incorrect, that colony, if it 
can be so called, is in so terrible a condition that it can be regarded as 
nothing less than a plague spot on the face of Christianity. Thata 
huge territory, with a cynical disregard for civilised opinion, should be 
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governed without the slightest consideration for the welfare of its 
inhabitants, and without the least effort to improve their moral, social or 
intellectual condition, is bad enough of itself. Still worse is it that the 
sole object of Government should be the accumulation of riches for an: 
absent king, who seems to be utterly callous to the means by which that 
object is attained. When, however, in addition to the above, it is fully 
recognised what those means are, language fails to express the 
indignation which must be felt by all, except those who regard coloured 
races as less than human. The condition under which india-rubber (the. 
object of the Government’s greed) is being obtained are, in fact, far 
worse than ordinary slavery. For the value of the slave, though it does. 
not save him from cruelty and oppression, is, and always has been, a 
certain protection to his life, but in the Congo State not only abominable. 
tortures, but wholesale murders are perpetrated by officers of the- 


Government, in order that from fear of a like fate, a whole people may — 


be forced to labour as unrequited as that of the slave, while a 
subservient Judiciary affords little or no redress for the gravest wrongs,. 
and fails to punish even the most appalling crimes. Though it is. 
difficult to conceive that this ghastly picture is not over-coloured, much 
independent testimony goes to show that it cannot be far from the truth, 
and yet the civilised world looks on helplessly, the mutual jealousies of 
nations standing in the way of remedy. Though there are signs that 
Belgian feeling is becoming alive to the disgrace of the Congo Govern- 
ment, it seems unlikely that any improvement will come from that. 
quarter. The best hope for humanity would appear to be in the entente: 
between England and France. Possibly if the Algeciras Cenference- 
should dispel the war-cloud which has been hanging over Europe, they 
may in combination take measures for superseding a government which 
is a standing outrage to Christianity and civilisation.” 


Mr. Cuartes Ropen Buxton seconded the resolution. After referring to- 
the very forcible statements made by Mr. Harris on the Congo abuses, Mr. 
Buxton expressed the opinion that the objects and aims of the Anti-Slavery 
Society and the Aborigines Protection Society were really one and the same: 
Slavery was simply a question of degree; there was no distinct test by which 
one could say whether a form of labour was or was not slavery. The Society 


had to deal with the whole question of the exploitation of the labour of 


weaker races. It was a question that was enormously wide in its extent, and 


one which was becoming more and more urgent as the means of communica-- 


tion became greater, and the world became one vast workshop. It was 


obvious that the?stronger races of the earth would force the weaker races to- 


do the greater part of the manual labour, unless the former were restrained, 
by considerations‘of justice, and it was these very considerations which the 
two Societies to which he had referred existed to advocate and keep alive. 
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‘The question of slavery was essentially the same, wherever it appeared, and 


he thought that the conditions of labour in the West Indies should be 
scrutinised quite as closely as those in South Africa, Queensland, or Western 
Australia. Dr. Roth had thrown’ a lurid light upon the treatment of the 
‘aborigines in Western Australia. Fortunately we had on our side, not only 
-considerations of justice and humanity, but also the labour spirit. We ought 
not to despise but to utilise that spirit, to protest, as white men, against 
having to compete with unskilled black labour. We had heard the 
contention that Australia should be a “ White” Australia, and that was not 
-entirely a selfish ideal, though there might be mistaken elements in it; it 
was an ideal full of promise for the future. Many evils which existed now 
might be avoided in certain parts of the world if the feeling that the 
standard of wages should be kept up and the conditions of labour should be 
improved were reasonably encouraged. If we utilised the labour spirit to 
the full we should be sure to be backed up by the strong instinct of the 
working-classes of this country and of America, and, though it might be in a 
‘less degree, of continental countries. We should utilise every force that we 
possibly could in the cause of justice and humanity. It would only be by 
‘the most zealous and unwearying diligence in so doing, that we could hope 
to stem the evil of the exploitation of the weaker races which now stared us 
‘in the face. 


Mr. Joun McKean, M.P., asked Mr. Harris to state in how many 
‘instances he had personally witnessed cruelty. 


Mr. Harris replied that the facts were not disputed. They had been 
proved beyond question, and were admitted by the men who had carried ont 
‘the deeds of cruelty and slaughter. In certain cases of outrage information 
about them had been brought to him by men who had actually been guilty of 
the outrages. The cases had been investigated by the magistrates and 
-conclusively proved, but the records of the depositions had not been allowed 


‘to see the light of day. 


Mr. McKean stated that he wished to answer the tremendous indictment 
formulated by Mr. Harris, but protested with some vehemence against the 
-time-limit of five minutes which the Chairman had imposed. 


Mr. Josern Notay, M.P., contended that the reports of atrocities on the 
‘Congo were either grossly exaggerated or without foundation. Mr. Harris’s 
statements would not be accepted in any Court of Justice. 


Mr. Harris pointed out that he had been quoting from the report of the 
‘Commission and the evidence given to them. 


After some rather heated remarks by Mr. McKean, who disputed the 
‘Chairman’s ruling, the resolution was put to the meeting and carried. 
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Sir W. Brampton Gurpon, K.C.M.G., M.P., said he had come to the 
meeting to show his sympathy with the Society and its President in the 
earnest endeavours he had made to further the policy of the Society. We 
had no quarrel with the Belgians in regard ‘to the Congo. There had been 
more than one excellent debate on the Congo atrocities in the House of 
Commons, and on one occasion a resolution of protest was accepted by the 
late Government and carried. Where, he wondered, were the gentlemen who- 
had come to the meeting to find fault, on that occasion? They were prac- 
tically consenting parties, because the House passed the resolution nem. con. 
As to South Africa, he did not think any of them objected to the importation 
of foreign labour so long as it was free. Coloured men went to Singapore, 
for instance, as free labourers, with the result that the population of the 
island had risen from about sixty fishermen to 220,000. Chinamen had made- 
that island what it was. They were treated with justice and kindness, and 
they had their freedom: they remained there, and sometimes rose to the- 
possession of great wealth and high position. When the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State received responsible government they would have entire- 
discretion as to the importation or non-importation of foreign labour, so long 
as they did it under conditions of freedom. 

After some remarks by Mr. WiLtiams Wuite, a native of Cape Coast 
Castle, as to the treatment of natives in Northern Nigeria, a vote of thanks- 
to the Chairman for presiding and for giving the use of his house for the 
meeting was moved by Mr. F. G. Casu, seconded by Mr. W. A. ALBricut, and. 
carried. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


AA 
+¢ 





The Congo Question. 


Tue Congo Reform Association have been informed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the outrages on Congo natives, reported by Mr. Stannard (some of 
which were referred to in our last issue, while others have been made known 
since), have been communicated to the Congo Government through the- 
British Minister at Brussels, and that inquiries have been instituted into 
them by M. Wahis, the Governor-General of the State. 


It is pointed out by the Association that “such outrages are inseparable- 
from the use of force as a substitute for fair commercial dealing,” and the- 
Commission of Inquiry has sanctioned the use of force in dealing with the 
natives as a necessity ; while, therefore, these principles of force are upheld, 
repeated promises of inquiry are utterly useless to effect reforms. The- 
reputation of Governor-General Wahis in regard to the treatment of natives. 
is only too well known. 
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The Association have also again called attention to the suppression of 
the evidence given before the Commission of Inquiry, and they ask our 
Government whether these depositions, if not otherwise forthcoming, will be 
published by them. 


We learn that at a Conference of Protestant missionaries on the Congo 
held at Kinchassa, Stanley Pool, on the 11th January last, a protest and 
appeal against the condition of things in the Congo State was drawn up and 
signed by every member present at the Conference, numbering 52 in all. We 
quote some extracts from this resolution : 


“We regret that the report of the Commission of Inquiry as published 
does not convey to the general public an adequate impression of, what has 
occurred, since so much evidence presented has been omitted or only referred 
to in very modified terms. 


“ Although we recognise the courtesy of the Commissioners and their 
impartiality in hearing evidence, and feel gratified by the fact that their 
findings have entirely justified the attitude taken by missionaries and others iu 
exposing the terrible state of affairs, we still feel that the reforms suggested 
are merely palliative, leaving untouched the main root of the evil, which we all 
recognise to be the system in force. On the one hand this system, wherever 
applied, robs the native of his right to the free use of the land and its 
products, and on the other compels him to labour as a serf under the name of 
taxation, while for the most part practically nothing is being done for the good 
of the native thus taxed. 


“We are convinced that the atrocities which have been abundantly proved, 
and which still continue to be perpetrated, no less than the general oppression 
resulting from this so-called taxation are the natural outcome of the system 
adopted, of the radical alteration of which we see no sign. 


“ Several missionaries present have testified that the acts of oppression com- 
plained of are still practised, and despite the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, practically no attempts have been made to change the old régime. 
We earnestly protest against this continued disregard of all the appeals and 
evidence laid before the authorities. . . . 

“We have no object in view but that of the interests of humanity, and the 
desire that the natives shall not be caused to disappear from off the face of the 
earth. And so we would utter again our solemn protest against the terrible 
state of affairs still existing in the Congo State, and we appeal in the name of 
justice, liberty and humanity to those who value these blessings to help in 
every lawful way to secure them for all the Congo peoples.” 


Some striking examples of what is meant by “ taxation” in the Congo 
State have been furnished by Mr. Bond,a missionary at Lolanga. For 
instance, the village of Lobolo, which contains a population of 15 men with 
their wives and children, is called upon during the year to supply the State 
with food of which the local market value is over £106, while the people 
receive as payment in return £16 5s.! If the people at any time for any 
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reason fall short of the supply demanded, they are liable to be raided, fined, 
or otherwise punished. And Lobolo is said tobe merely typical of all the 
towns on the upper reaches of the river and its tributaries. 


Another missionary, Mr. Padfield, of Baringa, referring to the dictum of 
the Commission that taxation must be made for the common good, pertinently 
asks :— 

“But where in this system is there any provision for the common good ? 
What has the State done for the common good? Police arrangements are 
generally supposed to be for the common good, such as the punishment of evil- 
doers. Has that been so here? Let the massacres of Bolima and the 
slaughter of Samba Ekoto answer. Police arrangements are supposed to be for 
the protection of the people from murderers and all manner of violence. Has 
that been so here? Let the graves of the recently murdered in the villages of 
Elengwa, Bonguru, Nsanga, Lolengi and Likonga answer. 

“The very keystone of this system spells slavery, for it denies the native 
his right to join the ranks of those who are free. He is and ever must be a 
rubber worker, no matter what his powers or ambitions may be. If there were 
provision for a gradual improvement in the lot of the people, one could hope for 
better things, but the door of hope is closed by the lust of greed.” 


A debate on the administration of the Congo State took place in the 
Belgian Chamber in February, when M. Vandervelde, the Socialist leader, 
speaking mainly from the report of the recent Commission, attacked the 
whole system, including the alienation of land from the natives, the abuses 
of forced labour, recruiting for the force publique, etc. 


The Foreign Minister declared that the Administration was doing its 
utmost to redress the abuses which had been noted; other speakers on the 
same side, admitting the existence of defects in the Administration, paid long 
tributes to its work as a whole, and expressed confidence in the reforms about 
to he carried out. The result of the debate was taken as a general endorse- 
ment of King Leopold’s policy, but subject to the due execution of the 
reforms in question. 


In reply to several questions which have been asked in the House of 
Commons in regard to Congo Administration, the Government have given 
assurances that they are carefully considering the whole subject and that 
papers will shortly be laid before Parliament. It is intended that two 
British Vice-Consuls shall shortly make an extended tour in the interior of 
the State, including the Domaine de la Couronne. 


A very striking and radical exposure of the system of the Congo State 
has come from Belgium itself in the form of a book by Professor Félicien 
Cattier, the distinguished jurist, entitled, Etude sur la Situation de V Etat 
Indépendant du Oongo.* M. Cattier’s reason for publishing this unanswerable 


* Brussels. Vve F.. Larcier. 
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indictment is, in his own words, that the times have changed since the 
publication of the report of the Commission of Inquiry which, “as by the 
touch of a magic wand has transformed the character of the Congo 
Question.” 





| Facts which have been persistently denied for years are now officially 
| admitted to be true, and the report ‘“‘has sounded the knell” of the Congo 
1 policy. 


M. Cattier’s book deals in detail with all the great questions on which 
the Report of the Commissioners touched and the conclusions which they 
reached. While he pays his tribute to the value and impartiality of their 
work, he dissents from many of their opinions and proposals, for, as he says, 
the Commission was composed of jurists inexperienced in colonial affairs, who 
had not time to form their own judgments on many important issues. M. 
Cattier considers the suppression of the witnesses’ depositions a serious 
mistake, which has imperilled the usefulness of the Commission’s work and 
has delayed the hour of justice. 


After dwelling on the land system and comparing it unfavourably with 
the system in force in other African Colonies, he examines and condemns the 
commercial restrictions and the system of taxation. 


“ All the abuses,’’ he writes, “ which have been shown up by the Commis- 
sion, spring from the present régime of State exploitation. The Commission 
runs the risk of not having seen clearly enough that it is this that is the very 
kernel of the question. . . . It has suggested the application of medical 
treatment in a case where only a surgical operation can be efficacious. The 
great vice of the Congolese organisation has been that the State, instead of 
keeping to its réle of . . . protector of the natives, has adopted a policy 
which must inevitably lead to everything being sacrificed to the financial 
interests.” 


M. Cattier concludes that it is of vital importance that the present 
regime should be abolished at the earliest possible moment and replaced by 
free trade. 





The system of forced labour and the labour tax which the Commission 
held to be necessary, are condemned by M. Cattier root-and-branch ; he tells 
us that the experience of all colonising-experiments is decisive in showing 
that the corvée retards and compromises the future of Colonies, and he 
quotes resolutions to that effect passed by the International Congress of 
Colonial Sociology in 1900. There is no method of improving or lightening 
the labour tax; it must be abolished altogether. Advocates of the corvée 
are, says M. Cattier, the direct descendants of those who defended slavery, 
and are imbued with their spirit. Their arguments are those which were 
advanced in favour of continuing slavery in the British dominions a century 
ago. The old spirit of negro slavery has infected the Congo Government and 
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its officials, and the Commission of Inquiry itself could not escape the 
contagion. 


M. Cattier quotes M. Reinsch, an authority on Colonial Administration, 
in support of the statement that in those parts of Africa’ where the natives 
are often found to be stupid, cunning, and apparently idle, morality has been 
destroyed by the Arab terror, and Europeans have themselves introduced 
slavery. Elsewhere all competent witnesses declare that the black races are 
very industrious and have marked tendencies to economic development. It 
has generally been found that the East Coast natives are inclined to labour 
wherever they have been humanely and rationally treated, promptly paid, and 
allowed to see that their work is profitable to themselves. 


In regard to the Administration of Justice in the Congo State, M. 
Cattier holds that the Commission’s criticisms are by no means satisfied by 
the proposals they put forward. 


No less unfavourable is M. Cattier’s judgment on the Concessions, and 
he considers the proposals of the Commission under this head to be illusory 
and superficial ; the system of concessions is « false one, the root-evil being 
that the State claims a large share in the profits of these undertakings. 


But, as Mr. E. D. Morel has pointed out, perhaps the weightiest part of 
Professor Cattier’s book relates to the Congo State revenues, especially those 
of the Domaine de la Cowronne, which was founded by a secret decree in 1896. 
It is administered by three persons belonging to the King’s circle, and 
minute precautions have been taken to veil its operations in strict secrecy, 
and to prevent its revenues being estimated. The régime of forced labour 
has been applied in the Domaine with a rigour which has decimated the 
population. 


M. Cattier endeavours by a complicated process to arrive at an approxi- 
mate estimate of the revenues of the Domaine—the properties of which are 
the richest and most productive of all the Congo—and after making all 
deductions, he estimates the net profits of the last ten years at a total of over 
85,000,000 francs! For six years the existence of these revenues was hidden, 
but in 1903 M. Smet de Naeyer threw some light on the royal methods of 
disposing of them. They have been used for important purchases of real 
estate all over Belgium, and M. Cattier gives long lists of these properties 
from official records. Most of the purchases have been effected with a view 
to carry out works of embellishment at Brussels and Ostend, such as the 
construction of the Royal Palace at Laeken—which has absorbed enormous 
sums—a Colonial School at Tervueren, the “ Arcade du Cinquantenaire” at 
Brussels, the endowment of the Press Bureau, and the subsidising of the 
Belgian and Foreign Press in the interests of the Congo State. 


— 





_~— 
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The Domaine de la Couronne, under the management of King Leopold, is, 
writes M. Cattier, 


“nothing else than an instrument of political reaction. Later on, when 
British public opinion began to concern itself with the sufferings of the native 
peoples, the Domaine furnished the funds needed to lull to sleep the national 
conscience . . . and to mislead opinion abroad.” 


He concludes this chapter by saying :— 


“The time has come to pronounce judgment upon the creation of the 
Sovereign King. . . . The revenues of the Domaine de la Couronne, 
obtained from the labour tax, are in no way applied to the needs of the Govern- 
ment. . . . It is inadmissible that the Sovereign should divert to his 
personal needs (sa caisse particuliére) any portion of the public resources. 
- » « If the Domaine de la Couronne had not been created the Budgets would 
have shown a surplus; it would not have been necessary to borrow at onerous 
figures ; important improvements might have been introduced into the ad- 
ministration ; taxation might have been applied with humanity. . . .” 


As regards the general finances of the State, M. Cattier’s exposure is 
equally damning. Everything is done to keep back information and escape 
all control, so that the real financial position is unknown. But the author 
traces in great detail the liabilities which have been piled up, in violation of 
pledges, during the last sixteen years. To cover an alleged deficit of 
£1,085,519, the State has received from loans an amount roughly estimated 
at £5,000,000. What has become of the balance ? 


“The King has thought himself entitled to dispose of the Congolese 
treasury as though he owned it. He has thought himself entitled to apply the 
resources of the Congo to the most divers usages, the most remote from all 
colonial utility. . . . The Congo funds are an instrument of political 
reaction, a means of personal government without and contrary to the will of 
the Chambers. It is hardly necessary to point out how the financial policy of 
the Sovereign of the Congo State violates the most elementary principles of 
colonial administration. . . . 


“ The finances of every colony ought to be administered exclusively in the 
interest of the Colony and its development, and not in the interest of the Mother 
Country. 


“ Never has this principle been so outrageously violated as it has been by 
the Congo State. The native population has been oppressed, ill-treated, 
decimated, to permit the Sovereign of the Congo State to avoid the obligations 
imposed upon him by Belgian law. Nothing has been done in the interests of 
these unfortunate peoples, who by their labour have produced every year the 
necessary millions for the realisation of sumptuary works in Belgium. . . . 


, “If the Congolese finances had been regularly administered, the State 
would have had no debt, and could have applied its régime of taxation with 
humanity.” 
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its officials, and the Commission of Inquiry itself could not escape the 
contagion. 


M. Cattier quotes M. Reinsch, an authority on Colonial Administration, 
in support of the statement that in those parts of Africa’ where the natives 
are often found to be stupid, cunning, and apparently idle, morality has been 
destroyed by the Arab terror, and Europeans have themselves introduced 
slavery. Elsewhere all competent witnesses declare that the black races are 
very industrious and have marked tendencies to economic development. It 
has generally been found that the East Coast natives are inclined to labour 
wherever they have been humanely and rationally treated, promptly paid, and 
allowed to see that their work is profitable to themselves. 


In regard to the Administration of Justice in the Congo State, M. 
Cattier holds that the Commission’s criticisms are by no means satisfied by 
the proposals they put forward. 


No less unfavourable is M. Cattier’s judgment on the Concessions, and 
he considers the proposals of the Commission under this head to be illusory 
and superficial ; the system of concessions is a false one, the root-evil being 
that the State claims a large share in the profits of these undertakings. 


But, as Mr. E. D. Morel has pointed out, perhaps the weightiest part of 
Professor Cattier’s book relates to the Congo State revenues, especially those 
of the Domaine de la Couronne, which was founded by a secret decree in 1896. 
It is administered by three persons belonging to the King’s circle, and 
minute precautions have been taken to veil its operations in strict secrecy, 
and to prevent its revenues being estimated. The régime of forced labour 
has been applied in the Domaine with a rigour which has decimated the 
population. 


M. Cattier endeavours by a complicated process to arrive at an approxi- 
mate estimate of the revenues of the Domaine—the properties of which are 
the richest and most productive of all the Congo—and after making all 
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from official records. Most of the purchases have been effected with a view 
to carry out works of embellishment at Brussels and Ostend, such as the 
construction of the Royal Palace at Laeken—which has absorbed enormous 
sums—a Colonial School at Tervueren, the “ Arcade du Cinquantenaire” at 
Brussels, the endowment of the Press Bureau, and the subsidising of the 
Belgian and Foreign Press in the interests of the Congo State. 
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The Domaine de la Couronne, under the management of King Leopold, is, 
writes M. Cattier, 


“nothing else than an instrument of political reaction. Later on, when 
British public opinion began to concern itself with the sufferings of the native 
peoples, the Domaine furnished the funds needed to lull to sleep the national 
conscience . . . and to mislead opinion abroad.” 


He concludes this chapter by saying :— 


“The time has come to pronounce judgment upon the creation of the 
Sovereign King. . . . The revenues of the Domaine de la Couronne, 
obtained from the labour tax, are in no way applied to the needs of the Govern- 
ment. . . . It is inadmissible that the Sovereign should divert to his 
personal needs (sa caisse particuliére) any portion of the public resources. 
- » « If the Domaine de la Couronne had not been created the Budgets would 
have shown a surplus; it would not have been necessary to borrow at onerous 
figures ; important improvements might have been introduced into the ad- 
ministration ; taxation might have been applied with humanity. .. .” 


As regards the general finances of the State, M. Cattier’s exposure is 
equally damning. Everything is done to keep back information and escape 
all control, so that the real financial position is unknown. But the author 
traces in great detail the liabilities which have been piled up, in violation of 
pledges, during the last sixteen years. To cover an alleged deficit of 
£1,085,519, the State has received from loans an amount roughly estimated 
at £5,000,000. What has become of the balance ? 


“The King has thought himself entitled to dispose of the Congolese 
treasury as though he owned it. He has thought himself entitled to apply the 
resources of the Congo to the most divers usages, the most remote from all 
colonial utility. . . . The Congo funds are an instrument of political 
reaction, a means of personal government without and contrary to the will of 
the Chambers. It is hardly necessary to point out how the financial policy of 
the Sovereign of the Congo State violates the most elementary principles of 
colonial administration. . . . 


“ The finances of every colony ought to be administered exclusively in the 
interest of the Colony and its development, and not in the interest of the Mother 
Country. 


“ Never has this principle been so outrageously violated as it has been by 
the Congo State. The native population has been oppressed, ill-treated, 
decimated, to permit the Sovereign of the Congo State to avoid the obligations 
imposed upon him by Belgian law. Nothing has been done in the interests of 
these unfortunate peoples, who by their labour have produced every year the 
necessary millions for the realisation of sumptuary works in Belgium. . . . 


,“If the Congolese finances had been regularly administered, the State 
would have had no debt, and could have applied its régime of taxation with 
humanity.” 
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M. Cattier points out that the Congo State system is founded on 
absolutism; from this results, of necessity, administrative centralisation. 
Other causes of evils on the Congo are the prevalent militarism and. 
officialism. 


The aim of the State is different from that of other countries; it is not 
a colonising State—it is hardly a State at all—it is a financial enterprise. 


“ The first preoccupations of its governors have been of a pecuniary order. 

- « The colony has not been administered in the interest either of the. 

natives, or of the economic advantage of Belgium; the spring of the activity 

of the Government has been to procure for the Sovereign a maximum of 
resources.” 


The State has signally failed to improve either the material or the moral 
conditions of the natives; the taxes imposed over more than half the Congo. 
territory subject the blacks to a slavery which is almost continuous. Their 
condition, in spite of certain services which the State has rendered, is worse 
now than it was in 1884. Colonisation, in the true sense of the word, has 
not yet been begun. 


The appearance of a work so well-reasoned and so outspoken as this,. 
from the pen of a distinguished and patriotic Belgian, is an event of great 
significance and of great hope, and we may be confident that it will help. 
very substantially towards the righting of this enormous wrong which has. 
been inflicted upon the unhappy natives of the Congo State. 


KA 
++ 
° 





Chinese Labour in the Transvaal. 


Tuis question has been very fully discussed in both houses of Parliament. 
during the session, and if the debates have been in some measure influenced 
by the exigencies of party and conducted on party lines, they have at least 
led toa clear pronouncement by the Government of their policy in this matter. 
The applicability or otherwise of the term “slavery,” which has been so 
keenly discussed, seems to us of little practical importance, and more than one 
of the Ministers has perhaps shown an excess of zeal in disclaiming the use 
of the word in connection with Chinese labour. The important point is that 
which is frankly admitted by the Prime Minister and the other Ministers 
who have taken part in the debates, that Chinese labour under the Ordinance 
of 1904, cannot be called free, and that its conditions “ partook of the nature 
of slavery.” 


The Government, while unreservedly condemning the system under 
which the coolies have been brought into the Transvaal, have decided that 
they cannot by a stroke of the pen put an end to it. Their policy is to 
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withdraw the labourers gradually, to stop the supply at the source, and “to 
force the whole experiment to peter out by a natural process of exhaustion.” 


In accordance with this policy the Government will not interfere with 
the licences which were issued to the number of about 16,000 just 
before they took office, for the sufficient reason that they necessarily took 
over the responsibilities incurred by the late Administration, and are legally 
and morally bound to respect contracts entered into by their predecessors. 


A false step in politics, as Mr. Winston Churchill pointed out, is not 
easily retraced. The situation has to be faced in all its bearings, and the 
Government wish to walk warily, so as not to estrange South African 
opinion, and reinforce the pro-Chinese party by arbitrary and ill-considered 
intervention. 


The coolies cannot be simply let loose on the Rand, and the reasons 
adduced by the Government against deporting them at once en masse, seem 
to us very strong. Itis argued that such a measure would produce utter 
economic collapse and dislocation of trade in South Africa. 


The proposals of the Government under these circumstances are :— 
(1) To allow no new licences to be issued. 


(2) To remove the most objectionable features of the Ordinance, such as 
illegal punishments and other irregularities, and certain indefen- 
sible judicial methods. 


(3) To find money from Imperial funds for the repatriation of coolies 
who are really dissatisfied with their position and give notice of 
their wish to return home, but these will under no pretence be 
allowed to re-engage. 


The whole question of employing Chinese in the mines is to be left for 
decision to the Transvaal people themselves when they get responsible 
government, but the Government have clearly laid down, that if the Trans- 
vaal decides to import them, the question of the conditions under which they 
are introduced will be expressly reserved for the Imperial Government, and 
(in Mr. Asquith’s words) “ any legislation corresponding to that of this Ordin- 
ance (of 1904), and inconsistent with our best British traditions would 
unyuestionably be vetoed.” 


Another method by which the Government propose to stop the supply 
of Chinese labour is by dealing with the China Convention. Under that 
Convention, British Consular officers take part in supervising emigration, 
and their action is essential to the carrying out of Chinese emigration 
ordinances. Hitherto, the powers of the Consuls in connection with the 
Transvaal Ordinance have been delegated to Transvaal emigration agents ; 
the Consular officers are to be instructed to re-assume their delegated powers 








et 
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and to decline to exercise them again; the Ordinance, which depends on 
their action, will thus be rendered unworkable. Unfortunately, up to the 
time that we go to press, the Government have not been able to announce 
that steps have been taken to carry these proposals into effect, and it is to 
be feared that there has been slackness in carrying out these much-needed 
reforms. 


The Government have declined to appoint a Royal Commission to 
investigate the Chinese labour question, on the ground that it would not 
serve any useful purpose and would not allay the anxiety and uncertainty of 
the question, but would rather increase it, by generating heat ‘and partisan- 
ship. We are glad that the Prime Minister has so clearly stated that the 
question of the conditions of labour is one of Imperial interest and must 
therefore be reserved for the Imperial Government. ‘The British people,” 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman declared, “have always been guided by 
sentiment and morality, and it is that fact largely which gives them their 
power and standing.” 


The Blue book published towards the end of February,* contained a 
vast amount of correspondence which has passed between the Home Govern- 
ment and Lord Selborne on these subjects. The first part relates to the 
illegal punishments which have been alleged by Mr. Boland in the Press, 
and others, as to which Lord Selborne, writing on November 20th, made the 
frank and important admission that :— 


“Prior to June, 1905, illegal corporal punishment, after trial by the 
mine authorities, was widely resorted to, as a disciplinary measure on the mines 
of the Witwatersrand, and it cannot be disputed that, where administered, it 
was administered in the manner described in Mr. Boland’s letter, i.e, in a 
manner borrowed from the practice of the Chinese courts of justice.” 


He was convinced that these practices had, since that time, entirely 
ceased. 


The statements of outrages seem to have been referred to compound 
managers and other mining officials, and it is contended that some of the 
charges made were inaccurate and exaggerated, and derived in part from 
the information of one Pless, who had himself brutally ill-treated coolies and 
was totally untrustworthy. But the letter of Mr. W. M. Prout is noteworthy 
in which he said that there were between 200 and 300 hardened criminals and 
assassins among the labourers on his mine, and “that strong measures are 
necessary in dealing with such fellows.” In his view the only way of properly 
managing them is by administering punishment to them, although illegal, on 
the mines. 


“ Imprisonment alone will probably prove a failure, as it has no terror in 
this country to the Chinese criminal. The large number of deserters from the 


* Cd. 2819. 
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mines and the crimes committed by them in outlying districts were unheard of 

until the coolies knew that corporal punishment could no longer be inflicted on: 

them.” 

Another manager, Mr. Bianchini, who stigmatised Mr. Boland’s charges 
in no measured language as “a tissue of flagrant lies,’ himself submitted 
charges of bad treatment and tactless handling of the Chinese by the white 
miners, and these things were, in his opinion, mainly responsible for 
the dissatisfaction, besides the non-fulfilment of promises in regard to wages. 


In reply to inquiries made by the Secretary of State, Lord Selborne- 
wrote in January that no prosecution was to be instituted on Mr. Boland’s 
charges, but everything was being done that could be done to prevent ill- 
treatment and bring guilty persons to justice. 


On January 16th Lord Elgin telegraphed to Lord Selborne as follows :— 

“.,. The assurance that flogging has been practically stopped and that 
prosecution will take place when sufficient legal evidence is available, will not be 
deemed sufficient in the absence of any single actual prosecution by the 
Government which can be pointed to as proof of the vigilance of its officers. I 
agree entirely with my predecessor that irregular and illegal corporal punish- 
ment cannot be tolerated. This would undoubtedly apply to flogging by 
Chinese police, and failing conclusive evidence that such practices are 
effectually prohibited by all concerned, I think it may be necessary to appoint 
a Commission for investigation of the question.” 


In reply, Lord Selborne welcomed this suggestion, and, in a long 
despatch, dated January 29th, maintained that the conduct of the Chinese 
police had been highly satisfactory on the whole, in spite of their authority 
having in some cases been upheld by arbitrary and unwarrantable means. 
But if the Government were not fully satisfied that the Ordinance was being 
properly administered, Lord Selborne expressed the earnest hope that a 
strictly impartial Commission would be appointed for the investigation of the 
whole question. He added that the Superintendent of Foreign Labour deeply 
resented insinuations as to the ill-treatment bt the coolies, and considered’ 
that too much of his time was “taken up with preparing statistical informa- 
tion and answering questions addressed to him by H.M. Government.” 


Inquiry having been made by Lord Elgin as to the possibility of 
repatriating the Chinese labourers, the Governor demurred, and gave reasons 
for thinking that the principle, once admitted, would go too far, as Portuguese 
natives and others might also claim release from their contracts at the 
public expense. Further, he thought that a coolie might use the provision in 
order to get a short holiday in China at the public expense and then re-engage 
and return to the Rand. 


On the 30th December Lord Selborne forwarded two despatches with 
long enclosures relating to the difficulties which would be caused by the 
removal of the Chinese coolies employed on the Rand. He dwelt on the 
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dearth of the labour supply from Africa, and protested against the view that 
the Chinese were introduced only to bring the mining industry back to the 
pre-war position ; the Transvaal must not be “hindered in the development 
of its vast potential mineral resources at a reasonably rapid rate of progress.” 
He contended that the whole commercial, industrial, and professional 
community of the Rand depend absolutely upon the gold-mining industry, 
and that dire results would follow on withdrawal. The Chamber of Mines 
insisted on the principle that Chinese labour requirements must be dependent 
on the expansion of the industry and the amount of native labour available. 
As to Mr. Lyttelton’s suggestion, made in October last, that it would be good 
policy for the mine-owners voluntarily to stop importation for six months, 
the Chamber calmly stated that they could only regard it as “a mere 
expression of opinion on the part of the late Colonial Secretary, in which, 


owing to the great demand for labour, it would be impossible for them to 


acquiesce.” 


In reply to all this, Lord Elgin telegraphed on February 16th that the 
Government could not accept the large estimate of numbers required, recalling 
the fact that the introduction of the Chinese was, from the outset, regarded 
by the late Government as “ of an experimental and not of an unlimited or 
permanent character.” The despatch went on :— 

“The statement (of the Chamber of Mines) tacitly assumes that there are 
no other possibilities of retrieving the position with a limited labour supply, 
and takes no account of the ability of the industry, under pressure of circum- 
stances and with a view to satisfying shareholders desiring some return for 
their investment, to introduce labour-saving appliances, to promote greater 
efficiency, to improve organisation, and to develop all those expedients to which 
the resourcefulness and energy of such an industry would have to resort in other 
countries where mining is conducted with a limited labour supply, and often 
with white labour only. 

“ Apart, therefore, from the difficulty of reconciling the estimates of future 
requirements, as set forth in 1903 and 1906, His Majesty’s Government cannot 
take it for granted that a third of the mines now working would lie idle as a 
consequence of the repatriation of the Chinese at the expiry of their contracts,” 


The statistics given in this book of convictions and sentences on Chinese 
labourers for the months of October and November last, show totals of 939 
and 985 respectively, the offences being chiefly desertion, absence without 
permits, contravention of mining regulations, and refusal to work, besides a 
much smaller number of cases of assault, theft, murder, etc. These figures 
do not seem to justify the tone of satisfaction which characterises Lord 
Selborne’s last despatch, dated January 29th. 


British CENTRAL AFRICA LABOURERS. 


In December last, Mr. Lyttelton telegraphed out that the recruiting of 
labourers from the tropics must cease after January if the high rate of 
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mortality, which he considered to be prohibitive, continued. On December 
29th Lord Selborne informed Lord Elgin that the rate among these mine 
labourers remained very high, amounting to 118.9 per 1,000 per annum for 
the first ten months of 1905. He added that recruiting ceased on January 
31st and would not be resumed unless the later returns of mortality for the 
year ending June 30th next showed a marked improvement. A similar reply 
has recently been given in the House of Commons to a question which was 
put on the subject. 


” 


The Wative Question in South Africa. 


Att who are interested in the question of native rights and the 
treatment of native races should feel encouraged by the tone of the debate 
which took place in the House of Commons on the 28th February on Mr. 
Byles’ motion, which asked that in any settlement of South African affairs 
there should be a recognition of Imperial responsibility for the protection of 
races excluded from political rights, the safeguarding of immigrants against 
servile conditions of labour, and the guarantee to native populations of at 
least their existing status, with unbroken possession of their liberties in 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and other tribal reservations. 


Mr. Byles declared that in the Transvaal Constitution the prerogative of 
the Crown ought to be asserted as supreme guardian of native interests in 
South Africa. 


Sir W. B. Gurdon (President of the Aborigines Protection Society), who. 
seconded, remarked that residence among natives was apt to blunt the sense 
of right and wrong in their treatment, and regretted the loss of the old horror 
of slavery which characterised the times of Clarkson and Wilberforce. 


A notable contribution to the debate was made by Mr. John M. 
Robertson, who reminded the House that the country was pledged to do. 
something for the natives. There were special dangers in South Africa, such. 
as the tendency to force the natives into a contract, and get him to do more- 
work—for the white man. “A readiness to kick the native” was, in Mr, 
Robertson’s opinion, common among colonists, and he urged the duty of the 
Government to aid the development of the real industry of South Africa, 
which was agriculture. 


Mr. Wedgwood, who claimed to speak somewhat from the colonist’s point 
of view, said that the native problem was the question of questions which 
interested the people of South Africa most and affected them most intimately. 
He deprecated any intervention by the Home Government in regard to the- 
treatment of natives as impolitic and dangerous, while another speaker, Sir 
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Gilbert Parker, believed that colonial legislatures would listen respectfully 
to the views of the Imperial legislature if those views were expressed 
temperately and without party acrimony. 


Mr. Winston Churchill, who spoke on behalf of the Government, fully 
accepted the proposition of Imperial protection for all native races. The 
Government would reserve absolutely the discretion of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in anything that partook of a moral consideration, and would use the 
Crown veto in respect of any legislation which infringed the principles of 
British liberty. They would also make it their care to secure for natives 
their existing status and the maintenance of old reservations. 


We welcome Mr. Churchill’s strong declaration against cruelty in the 
form of “ exploitation of natives for the purpose of gain,” and his condemna- 
tion of taxation intended to drive natives to work which was not congenial to 
them. There were many things, the Under-Secretary frankly admitted, in 
the laws of Colonial Governments which we did not like, but caution was 
necessary in applying our principles, and we must carry public opinion with 
us if we attempted to alter laws which seemed to us harsh. Self-government 
was a fundamental principle of Liberal colonial policy, but in South Africa 
we had a sure foothold for intervention, on account of our great power and 
greater responsibility. Native feeling had been profoundly disturbed by the 
war, to remove the impression of which many years of patient, tactful 
administration would be needed. The Government would labour to compose 
racial differences, and would endeavour to advance the principle of equal 
rights of civilised men irrespective of colour. 


These are excellent sentiments, but the problem before the Government 
is, as Mr. Churchill said, a grim one, and we earnestly hope that it will be 
found possible to translate these principles into resolute and beneficent action, 
without fear or favour, on behalf of the native races of South Africa. 


Native Arrairs Report. 


The recent blue book which contains correspondence about Chinese 
Labour includes also the annual report to June 1905 from the Native 
Affairs Department, which refers to several important conclusions reached 
by the Native Affairs Commission last year. We are sorry to see that the 
Commissioner supports the resolution of that Commission in favour of 
legislative restrictions upon purchase of land by natives, and of the 
delimitation and reservation of certain lands as a final measure. The creation 
of native locations near labour centres is supported. The!Pass Commissioner 
reports that great improvements have been generally effected throughout the 
compounds in the interests of the labourers, and in only a‘few instances have 
the living conditions of natives not been improved at all. The death-rate 
has fallen during the year to 41.37 per 1,000, as compared with 56.82 in the 
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previous year, the change being accounted for by better seasonal conditions, 
by the exercise of greater care in choosing recruits, and by improvements in the 
general conditions of the natives employed. But the mortality among natives 
recruited from tropical areas has been deplorably high, and it is recom- 
mended that such natives be only sent to the Rand in the early summer, so 
that they may be acclimatised before the winter. 


A large number of desertions is reported, the primary causes of which 
are said to lie in the inherent restlessness of the native and the large 1umber 
of different classes of labour obtainable. 


So also in a recent report of Sir Godfrey Lagden, the Government Com- 
missioner of Native Affairs, he declares that ‘“‘the social upheavals which 
convulsed the whole of South Africa during the war produced a disturbing 
effect on the native minds. The wave of unrest pervaded more or less all the 
colonies and dependencies.’ He goes on to say that :— 


“The statistics for crime at the mining centres like the Witwatersrand, do, 
I fear, show a considerable amount of crime. In such areas there is a certaim 
percentage of white criminals of the lowest order, from whom natives criminally 
inclined are ant and are able to take lessons with evil results. I regret to say 
that the wave of unrest to which allusion has been made spread through the 
Eastern and Northern Transvaal, and caused some excitement. ag 


“ The natives are not so amenable as they used to be, nor so respectful to 
the Europeans. I much regret it, and I believe that it is a change for the 
worse. But so long as the European races are placed in the position of 
imploring the native races to work for them, and are obliged to offer wages 
which agriculturists in particular cannot afford to pay, the natives will regard 
themselves as important economic factors, and will believe that they occupy a 
position in which good manners are not essential. The most useful course to 
adopt in moderating this tendency is to employ always a sufficient number of 
competent men, both officers and native police, by whose agency Government 
can keep in touch with and advise those who are imbibing loose and perhaps. 
dangerous ideas.” 


Sir G. Lagden emphasises the principles, on which he has insisted before, 
that the native problem must not be approached in a spirit of irritation or 
intolerance. 





ave 
As 
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Slavery in Morocco. 


WE referred in our last issue to the action which had been taken by 
the Society, in calling the attention of the Foreign Office to the question 
of the Morocco slave trade, and urging that, if practicable, this matter 
should be brought before the Conference of the Powers at Algeciras. 
We were very glad to see that a question was put in the House of 
Commons on March 12th, as to the practice of selling slaves in open 
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market in Morocco City, and as to whether “His Majesty’s represen- 
tative at Algeciras would receive instructions to bring this matter before 
the delegates, with a view to combined action for its immediate 
abolition.” 


Mr. Runciman, replying on behalf of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, stated :— 

“That His Majesty’s Government had no recent reports from Morocco 
City. The appointment of a British Consular officer in that capital was 
under consideration. Meanwhile the British delegate at Algeciras was 
instructed some time ago to take an opportunity which it was hoped would 
shortly present itself, of bringing the question of slavery before the Con- 
ference, with the view to a collective expression of opinion being obtained 
from the representatives of all the treaty Powers. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment felt confidence that this course would offer the best means of making 
the desired impression on the Sultan.” 


The Anti-Slavery Society of Italy have, as they have informed us, 
also taken steps to urge upon the Italian Government the importance of 


bringing the question of Morocco slavery before the Conference at 
Algeciras. 


In reply to a further question in Parliament, Sir Edward Grey stated 
on April 5th, that :— 


“ At the suggestion of the British delegate, the Conference had resolved 
to make a communication to the Sultan, expressing the earnest hope that 
His Majesty would take into consideration the question of slavery in his 
empire and would adopt such measures as he might deem suitable with the 
view to limit and gradually abolish the system of slavery, and especially 
with the view to prohibit the public sale of slaves in the towns of his 
empire.” 

From the official communiqué issued at the close of the last sitting 
of the Conference on April 2nd, we learn that :— 


“Sir Arthur Nicolson, delegate plenipotentiary of Great Britain, submitted 
a resolution in favour of the improvement of the prison system and the 
complete abolition of slavery in Morocco. 


“ M. Révoil, French delegate plenipotentiary, in associating himself in 
the strongest manner with Sir A. Nicolson’s resolution, pointed out how the 


action of France in the provinces of the Sahara and the Sudan had already 
contributed to hamper the working of the system of slavery in Morocco.” 


The Times correspondent tells us that the meeting in question “ is 
jocularly called la séance des veux, as it was held mainly for the purpose 
of ventilating various pia desideria,’ and adds, after referring to a pro- 
posal for better protection of the Jews in Morocco :— 


“Sir Arthur Nicolson’s expression of pia desideria with regard to slavery 
in Morocco was not quite so favourably received, and one of the Shereefian 
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representatives showed unusual presence of mind by remarking, that as he had 
been prevented from submitting to the Conference the question of diplomatic 
protection improperly accorded to Moorish subjects on the ground that that 
question was not in the programme, the question of slavery should be excluded 
for the same reason. The objection, thovgh ingenious, was held to be untenable, 
because the British representative was not making a proposal, but desired 
merely émettre un veeu for the Sultan’s consideration.” 


AA 
+¢ 





Egypt and the Soudan. 
PARLIAMENTARY Paper.* 


It is satisfactory that so small a space in Lord Cromer’s report on Egypt for 
the past year needs to be given to the subject of slavery. The Red Sea 
traffic in slaves, who, as the previous report informed us, were smuggled to 
the north from the Arabian ports of Jeddah, Hodeidah, and Yambo, at the 
end of the pilgrim season in considerable numbers, has decidedly diminished, 
thanks to the efforts of the Egyptian Slavery Department. Lord Cromer’s 
paragraph on slavery is as follows :— 


“So far as Egypt is concerned, there is little to be said as regards anti- 
slavery operations. Kidnapping cases still occasionally occur in the Assouan 
district. The Arabs of that locality readily take any opportunity of seizing a 
stray boy or girl, and carrying them off on a camel to the Red Sea coast. 
Three such cases occurred in January, 1905. The culprits were, however, 
caught, and are now undergoing various terms of imprisonment.” 


“Captain McMurdo, in his report, says :— 


“*¢T drew attention in my note last year to the considerable traffic which 
was then being carried on between Arabia and Turkey vid the Suez Canal. 
The victims were generally hidden away on Russian or Turkish steamers, and, 
owing to the Capitulations and political considerations, it was most difficult to 
carry out any preventive measures effectively. Curiously enough, during the 
past year, very few cases of this kind have come to the notice of the Depart- 
ment, although the vigilance of the supervision has in no way been relaxed. I 
am at a loss to know to what this decrease is to be attributed. I can only con- 
jecture that the amount of worry caused by the Department to the captains of 
ships and others last year has had a salutary effect. In all, during 1905, six 
female slaves were taken off ships and sent back to their homes in the Soudan. 
From interviews which I have had with slaves who have returned from Arabia, 
it would appear that it is becoming better known than heretofore that a 
Soudanese slave who can get to Egyptian soil will be sent back to his or her 
home in the Soudan.’ 

“T have only to add that manumission papers were granted in 1905 to 63 
male and 90 female slaves in Cairo.” 


* Egypt No. 1 (1906) Cd. 2817. 
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In the second part of this volume Lord Cromer gives, as he has given 
‘before, an interesting outline of the general condition which the Egyptian 
Soudan has reached, and again assures us that a far greater measure of 
success has been attained, thanks to the labours of such men es Sir Reginald 
Wingate and those under him, than could have been anticipated seven years 
ago, and that there is good hope of further advance in the near future. But 
these good results have not been achieved without heavy sacrifice of lives and 


‘of money, and arduous work still remains to be done. 


“Tf the utility of the Soudan, considered on its own productive and 
economic merits, is not already proved to the satisfaction of the world—if it is 
not already clear that the reoccupation of the country has inflicted, more 
perhaps than any other event of modern times, a deadly blow to the abominable 
traffic in slaves, and to the institution of domestic slavery, which is only one 
degree less hateful than that traffic *—it may confidently be asserted that we are 
on the threshold of convincing proof.” 


The people, writes Slatin Pasha, have confidence in the justice of the 
‘Government, and in its good intentions. The Arab population is making 
good progress in civilisation, and public security prevails throughout the 
Soudan. There is no more slave-raiding on a large scale, and the Governors 
of provinces, who work hand-in-hand with the Slavery Department, state 
that only isolated cases now occur. 


We quote the whole of the section under the heading of 


SLAVERY. 
“ Captain McMurdo writes :— 


“Considerable progress has been made during the past year in further 
minimising the Slave Traffic in the Soudan, and information has reached me 
from many sources that the traders are finding more and more that many 
difficulties and dangers surround their once remunerative trade. The steady 
advance of civilisation, the growing improvement in the means of communica- 
tion, and the general opening up of the Soudan are in themselves strong factors 
in aiding the abolition of slavery. The British inspectors of the Slavery 
Department have shown untiring energy in finding out and becoming acquainted 
with the devious and intricate routes used by the slave-traders to convey their 
victims through the vast maze of the Soudan. The increase in the number of 
slavery posts, necessitating, as it does, more frequent inspection and patrolling, 
renders the transportation of slaves a far more difficult and risky matter than it 
was heretofore. 

““* A eonsiderable time, however, must elapse before the ancient custom of 
slavery, which is still deeply rooted in the lives of the inhabitants, can be 
altogether done away with. The most important step towards its abolition is 
that the natives should fully realise that the Slave Traffic is contrary to and 
punishable by law, and this is being reached slowly, but surely. Regarding the 
other salient point, viz., domestic slavery, the Arabs will, in time, realise that 


* Italics ours.—Ep. A-S.R. 
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their former slaves must develop into paid domestic servants, and that they 
themselves must gain their own livelihood. Then, and not until then, will the 
Soudan be able to show a clean bill of health as regards the plague of slavery. 


“* During my tour of inspection this last summer, I had intended visiting 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal province, but I was unluckily unable to do so. I, therefore, 
know little more about the slavery question in that district than I did when I 
wrote my note for 1904. 


“¢T visited, however, all the Government stations on the White Nile from 
Tewfikia to Lado, and from the information which I collected respecting slavery in 
those parts, I am strongly of opinion that it is practically non-existent in the 
Upper White Nile provinces ; the vast ‘sudd’ district appearing to act as a 
barrier between the slave-dealers of the north and the negroes of the ‘south. 


“Last June, I proceeded by steamer up the Sobat and Baro Rivers as far as 
Gambela, the recentiy-established trading station, which is situated at the foot 
of the Abyssinian mountains. All along this portion of the frontier slave- 
trading is carried on with all its attendant horrors.’ 


“The victims appear to come mainly from the Anuak tribe, who inhabit the 
country north of the Baro River. Under the delimitation of the frontier made 
in 1902-03, this tribe was split into two portions, one of which lives in Soudanese 
and the other in Abyssinian territory. It appears clear from Captain 
McMurdo’s report that anti-slavery operations on the Upper Nile can never be 
thoroughly successful until, by some means or another, slave-raiding can be 
stopped among the Anuaks. Representations on the subject are about to be 
made to the Abyssinian Government, with a view to seeing whether some satis- 
factory arrangements cannot be concerted. 


“‘T have on former occasions frequently referred to the difficulties of stop- 
ping the Slave Trade which is carried on between the Soudan and the Arabian 
coast. One of these difficulties consisted in the insufficiency of the preventive 
force at the disposal of the Department. This force has now been increased, 


“¢T purpose,’ Captain MeMurdo writes, ‘establishing in 1906 a British 
Inspectorate in the Suakim district. With the force of about 90 mounted men 
which the Inspector would have at his command, he should be able to keep an 
efficient watch of the mountain country and coast-line from Jebel Elba (lat. 22 
-deg. N.) to Ras Kassar (lat. 18 deg.). As this portion of the coast is the 
principal outlet for the Slave Trade from the Soudan, and as I am most sanguine 
that in a couple of years’ time the exportation of slaves from the Red Sea will 
be practically impossible, I hope that then at last the Slave Trade from the 
interior will have received its death-blow. 


“*In the coming year also the Kordofan force of my Department will be 
increased by one British Inspector and about 49 mounted men. Up to the 
present time, it has been impossible to deal with the Slave Trade in this district 
.adequately, by reason of the vast size of the country and the truculent nature 
of the inhabitants; and I confess that Iam sceptical of much being effected 
until the Government has a firmer hold on these semi-independent and often 
hostile tribes. They like fighting for fighting's sake, and I fear that there will 
be no absolute security and durable peace in this country until a local militia 
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of at least 2,000 rifles has been raised and placed in occupation of the various. 
big tribal mountain strongholds, 


““On the eastern side, Mr. Gorringe is doing good work up the Blue Nile. 
and in the Sennar province. He has a very thorough knowledge of the country 
and the people, and few slave-dealers escape his vigilance. 


“¢ Mr. Wilkinson is in charge of the Ghezireh and Atbara districts, and 
practically links up the cordon of the east to that of the west.’ 


“T have only to add that 67 slave-dealers were captured in the Soudan from 
the beginning of 1905 up to September Ist in that year. They were tried, and 
58 were convicted. Six of them were sentenced to a few months’ imprisonment. 
The remainder received sentences varying from seven years to one.” 


@ 
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The Slave Trade in Portuguese Africa. 


In an article in the Datly Chronicle on March 30th, Mr. H. W. Nevinson 
describes some of his experiences in Angola, to which we have before 
adverted. Since his return, he has, he tells us, had a letter from an English- 
man whom he knew west of the Cuanza'river, which says :— 


‘Since you left the traffic has increased and is more open. The slaves are 
now going to the coast tied up, or rather tied together, in continuous lines.” 


The price of slaves varies according to their health and capacity, But 
on the coast, when they have accomplished the terrible journey from the 
interior, they fetch a much higher price than inland. In the district of Bihé, 
for example, which is about 300 miles from the coast, “an ox, a load of 
rubber (say 66lbs.), and a young slave are regarded as of about equal value— 
say £7,” while at Benguela the average price is about £16. 


In answer to the question, ‘“ What is to be done ?” Mr. Nevinson writes : 


“Since I published the account of my journey in Harper’s Magazine, one of 
the great American cocoa manufacturers has written to me to say that in conse- 
quence of my articles he has stopped his importation of San Thomé cocoa. I 
think it likely that other great manufacturers will follow his example, and if 
they act together and give their reasons this may have some effect upon the 
Portuguese heart. 


“But, as a nation, we have the right to interfere. By the Berlin and 
Brussels Acts of only twenty-one and sixteen years ago, Portugal bound herself, 
in common with us, to put down the slave trade from the Congo Basin and 
Central Africa generally. We have also the right of common humanity, which 
we have always claimed. I go about the world a good deal, and I know only too 
well how much of her reputation for humanity and justice England has lost in 
the last ten years. Last year I despaired of any appeal to such qualities among 
us. But it does seem now as though we were going to wash our own hands and 
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make a fresh start. When our own hands are clean again at last, we can enforce 
such representations upon Portugal as she dare not resist. Or if she resists, I 
suppose we are still strong enough at sea to send a cruiser to arrest one of these 
legalised slave ships on its course, and bring the abomination to an end.” 


7 
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Gritish East Africa. 


Bisuop Tucker ON SLAVERY. 


In The Times of April 12th a vigorous letter was published from the 
Bishop of Uganda, pointing out that, while people in England are discussing 
whether Chinese Labour in South Africa amounts to slavery or not, slavery 
under the British flag may be found “in a pure, unadulterated, and un- 


-questioned form in British East Africa. In Mombasa, Lamu, Malindi, and 


all the territory within the ten-mile limit slavery is still a legalised institu- 
tion.” 


The Bishop reminds us that in the coast strip of British East Atrica 
thousands of African natives are claimed as the property of their masters, 
and the claim is recognised by Great Britain as legal. He suggests that 
some of the enthusiasm for freedom which is displayed in regard to Chinese 
Labour in South Africa might with advantage be turned to a country, 
“where slavery under British rule and protection is without question a 
legalised institution.” 


The Bishop concludes his letter as follows :— 


“Tt is now eight years since Mr. Balfour stated in the House of Commons 
that the Government were anxious to apply to British East Africa at the 
earliest possible moment that measure of relief which had already been applied 
to Zanzibar and Pemba—viz., the abolition of the legal status of slavery. So 
far nothing has been done to redeem this promise. Is it too much to hope that 
the new Government, which includes within its ranks such honoured names as 
Buxton and Pease, may be induced to redeem the pledge given by their 
predecessors to a British House of Commons, and that the legal status of 
slavery in British East Africa may be abolished at ‘the earliest possible 
moment ?’” 


The Anti-Slavery Society would thoroughly endorse these views on a 
subject which has for so long been on its programme. 


From the island of Pemba also (where slavery is of course abolished in 
name) we hear the old story of petty obstacles being placed in the way of 
slaves applying for their freedom, and it is high time that all the machinery 
of slavery and the restrictions on freedom should once and for ever be done 
away with in the islands as well as on the mainland. 
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Slave Trade in Worthern Wigeria. 


A corrEesponpeNnt of the Daily Chronicle, recently back from Northern 
Nigeria, declares that the buying and selling of slaves is still rife in Northerm 
Nigeria. Last October twelvemonth Mr. J. A. Ley-Greaves, Assistant- 
Resident at Lau, on the Benue River, captured a convoy of 100 children 
slaves, raided by Nupes from the surrounding country. Half of them were 
repatriated. The other half must have come from a great distance, as they 
spoke no known local tongue. They were sent to the freed-slaves’ home. 


When captured, the children—who were in a half-starved condition— 
were being convoyed down river in canoes to be sold at Lokoja. Strange as 
it may appear, Lokoja itself is a slave mart, and a not inconsiderable one. 
Every convoy captured is invariably bound for Lokoja. The canoes slip past 
the stations on the Benue at night, and possibly land their human cargoes 
at a point above Lokoja, disposing of them in that town by twos and threes. 
The Government does its best to stop this traffic, but the punishment—six 
months’ imprisonment—is not a sufficient deterrent. 


The correspondent goes on to say that the state of things in Northern 
Nigeria is not satisfactory, owing to the over centralisation of the Adminis-- 
tration and the “ forcing of the pace.” ‘We have heard before of the misehief 
done by unscrupulous natives, who impersonate Government officials and 
demand taxes from the natives. “The roads,” says the correspondent, ‘are: 
swarming with tax collectors, authorised and unauthorised, and half the rows 
are caused by native resentment, often fully justified, and the ready recur- 
rence to punitive expeditions when the authority of the Government is 
thought to have been set at nought by tribesmen who consider themselves 
aggrieved, and have often been actually robbed, and who do not understand 
what the authorities are driving at—the authorities themselves being too 
busy to explain.” 





The Committee. 


Ir will be noticed that the names of four ladies have been added to the 
Committee since our last issue. Three of them, Mrs. C. E. Arexanper, Miss 
Cust, and Lady Scor’, were elected at the annual meeting, while Mrs. Jog.. 
Cappury has been elected since that date. 








